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REPORT OF THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
EASTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE myth of Er with which the Republic ends offers the disil- 

lusioning reflection, as Professor Woodbridge has pointed out, 
that souls descending from the sky to be born again choose an earthly 
eareer less wisely than do those souls coming from the earth for 
another sojourn in the world. Those who are novices at attending 
the annual meetings of the Philosophical Association, but who have 
formulated antecedently ideals of what such meetings should be 
(whether under the spell of the dialectic of great masterpieces or 
in an atmosphere of careful analysis of subject-matter and dissection 
of arguments), may choose as poorly as did the souls descending 
from heaven in preferring those ideals to the working objectives 
of these meetings. Nevertheless, it is only honest to report that to 
one faithful attendant the last meeting of the Association was dis- 
appointing. One missed in most of the papers and the discussion 
centering around them, that eagerness to come to grips with issues, 
and that persistent albeit courteous pursuit of the argument, which 
one had believed were the birthright and chief occupation of pro- 
fessed philosophers. It is not unnatural, therefore, to raise again 
the question of the function and value of these yearly events. 

What are the possible objectives which these annual meetings 
aim to realize? Is it the presentation of novel ideas, prior to pub- 
lication, to provoke stimulating criticism? Is it the discussion of 
common problems to eliminate ambiguities in positions taken? If 
these are the objectives, one is puzzled why so many papers are given 
a place on the program; why ‘‘symposia’’ are arranged without 
allowing the participants to make prior examination of one another’s 
papers; why competent critics are not appointed to lead the discus- 
sion of special problems. In any event, no one can believe, if these 
are the objectives, that they are successfully realized. The discus- 
sions are too frequently aimless and gratuitous, having no other 
effect than to save the speaker the embarrassment of an awkward 
silence; or they are choked off when they are fortunately in full 
swing because of limitations of time. It is doubtless difficult to 
make incisive criticisms without the appearance of a breach of 
good manners; unfortunately, the last meeting has overcome this 
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difficulty by cultivating courtesy at the expense of zest for clarity 
and consistency. The characterization by an eminent English 
thinker that American philosophers are ‘‘too polite’’ is well deserved. 
At meetings of physicists and astronomers, some competent critic 
is sure to rise after a controversial paper in shrewd comment or 
penetrating criticism; at the last meeting of the Association, this 
was a rare event. 

But perhaps the genius of these meetings lies in other directions. 
The thinker is proverbially a lonely figure and he may need to argue, 
as he must think, alone and with an imaginary opponent. These 
meetings may be devoted to more social objectives, and in these 
success is more easily and more manifestly attained; the fostering 
of self-confidence in the younger members of the Association by 
providing occasions to present papers and enter public discussion; 
the provision of a mature audience to members whose chief contact 
throughout the year is with undergraduate minds; the indication 
of a critical standard of professional achievement; the creation of 
opportunities to discover the genesis of some contemporary philo- 
sophic problems by more direct means than the printed page per- 
mits. Harsh judgment on the meeting because of its failures, must 
be tempered with the acknowledgment that the meeting was a more 
successful embodiment of these less obvious but no less important 
objectives. 

The printed program was very impressive in its classification of 
the twenty-one papers under special divisions and topics. It seemed 
to some a premonition of a future state of affairs when philosophy, 
like mathematics, will become so departmentalized, each with its 
technical vocabulary, that not even the philosophical equivalent of a 
Gauss will be able to follow all the discussions. Happily, that 
future is not yet, and little specialized knowledge was presupposed 
for the understanding of papers at any of the sessions. But un- 
happily, many of the philosophic issues which are agitating con- 
temporary scientists and have been re-animating many philosophers 
received scant attention. The clarification of ideas involved in re- 
cent work in mathematics, physics, biology, and psychology was not 
the prime concern of most of the papers. To talk in generalities 
about the philosophy of science, ethics, and esthetics rather than to 
stoop to painful analyses of specific ideas, is the inalienable delight 
and prerogative of the philosopher. 

The first general session was arranged as a symposium on ‘‘logic 
as a tool of philosophic inquiry.’’ Since none of the participants 
had the opportunity to consult beforehand the papers of the others, 
the symposium developed into the presentation of three independent 
papers of unequal value. The session opened with a graceful ad- 
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dress of welcome by President Alderman of the University of Vir- 
ginia, who invited the assembled philosophers to roam and ramble 
through the beautiful colonnaded campus as well as through the 
many corridors of philosophy. Professor Lodge, on behalf of ‘‘ phil- 
osophical’’ logie then launched into a criticism of traditional logic 
as preoccupied with verbal matters, and as separating the technique 
of problem solution from the whole life of the mind. He claimed 
that the characteristic function of philosophic logic was the exhibi- 
tion of the system of transcendental categories each of which is to 
be shown to express implicitly the totality of the mind’s creative 
life. Professor Lodge was not content to remain in one of the cor- 
ridors of philosophy. For philosophic logic demands the whole 
truth and nothing less; it is consequently the handmaiden to some- 
thing ‘‘higher”’’ than itself, namely, to the movement of the trans- 
cendental dialectic passing in unbroken sequence from the abstract 
and mutilated categories to richer and more adequate ones. To 
Professor Lodge the contents of all the chapters of any logic text 
are suspiciously the same; a well-based suspicion, since for him the 
transcendental categories are like a beautiful rose shedding their 
identical fragrance upon each chapter. Finally, he defended the 
idealistic emphasis on the notion of wholeness and absolute totality, 
by noting that a proper interpretation of any experience demands 
such a totality just as the explanation of any mooted passage from 
the text of Plotinus requires the application of the whole Plotinian 
doctrine. Professor Smith on behalf of symbolic logic initiated his 
audience into the A. B. C. of logical algebra and gave an analytical 
account of the relation of characteristic doctrines of Aristotelian 
logic to the logic of Boole. To the theme of the symposium he did 
not address himself. But he showed at great length (to this re- 
viewer it seemed at unnecessary length), that the usual charge made 
by modern logicians that Aristotelian logic is false since it permits 
subalternation, rests upon confusing two distinct meanings of in- 
clusion or implication. One of these meanings validly gives the 
logic of Aristotle, the other the logic of Boole, and Professor Smith 
showed how, by means of a ‘‘dictionary,’’ one meaning can be 
translated into the other. Hence he claimed we are free to choose 
either algebra just as we are free to choose one of several alternate 
geometries. These algebras contradict each other only verbally, 
because the non-identical sense in which ‘‘inclusion’’ is used in each 
case indicates different referents for the two symbolic systems. Dr. 
Hook on behalf of experimental logic presented a closely knit and 
impressive account of the instrumentalist position. The only novelty 
he claimed for instrumentalism is that of having given philosophic 
expression to the fruitful methods of inquiry employed in science. 
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The primary subject-matter of logic is therefore the empirically 
observable inferential methods of men engaged in controlled inquiry. 
Valid rules of inference he defined with Peirce as those canons which 
formulate procedures that as a matter of fact have been successful 
in leading to true conclusions from true premises. He admitted 
an element of immediacy in knowledge, but denied that there is 
any knowledge immediately certain, and accused formal logicians 
of questionable psychology and metaphysics in their advocacy of 
self-evident propositions. Dr. Hook went on to show that logic has 
a metaphysical basis since it reflects objective characters of existence 
in so far as these become involved in inquiry. He pointed out, 
however, that experimental logic must recognize not only the serial 
character of existence, but also the specific purposes generating an 
inquiry. This interweaving of elements of structure and purpose, 
and the piecemeal, reconstructive function of ideas, were developed 
in connection with the discussion of the experimentalist theory of 
meaning, induction, and the a priori. 

How divergent were the themes of the papers and how unsatis- 
factory was the ‘‘meeting of minds,’’ was the general sense of the 
discussion which followed. Professor Cohen remarked that the 
claims made by each of the participants to exclusive truths reminded 
him of the claims made by ‘‘labor,’’ the ‘‘middle classes,’’ and 
‘‘eapitalists’’ each to represent exclusively and without bias the 
‘‘people,’’? the ‘‘public,’’ and the ‘‘nation,’’ respectively. Pro- 
fessor Smart surprised many of his listeners in confessing the attrac- 
tion which Dr. Hook’s position had for him. That professed ideal- 
ists may be wayward in their allegiances was further made clear in 
his strictures upon Professor Lodge’s loose usage of the term ‘‘cate- 
gory’’ and upon his plan to amalgamate logical, esthetic, and psy- 
chological inquiries as neither valid nor fruitful. But he declared 
that implication was the common theme of all logic, and that it was 
possible to construct a system of propositions so that questions of 
validity could be decided without manipulating existences. Dr. 
Weiss challenged pragmatists to indicate the empirical use and 
meaning of certain propositions in logic, and charged all the speakers 
with neglecting the distinction between implication and entailment. 
Professor Cohen spared none of the speakers for their shortcomings. 
He ridiculed the ineffable philosophy of Professor Lodge in which 
everything is everything else, and in which nothing can be predicated 
without error except absolute totality about the absolute totality. 
He urged that such a totality is never the subject of any significant 
statement and that in point of fact a disputed portion of a text is 
clarified not by appealing to an indiscriminate whole, but to a rele- 
vant part of the doctrine. Professor Cohen censured Professor 
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Smith for not doing justice to the philosophical significance of 
symbolic logic, and declared that a richer interpretation of the 
difference between the Aristotelian and Boolean systems is found in 
recognizing that the latter system is better adopted to the logie of 
hypothesis, while for Aristotle, who was a classificatory scientist, the 
notion of a null class has no meaning. Against Dr. Hook he de- 
fended the existence of logical intuition and denied that formal 
validity could be adequately analyzed into frequency of success in 
getting true conclusions from true premises. But he endorsed very 
warmly Dr. Hook’s eloquent recognition of an order independent 
of our activity and called special attention to the fact that a prag- 
matism which defines the meaning of a proposition not in terms of 
a single event, but in terms of a series of possible events recognizes 
the function of logic to explore the field of possibility. Professor 
Montague complimented Dr. Hook on having presented the clearest 
defense of pragmatic logic of which he was aware, but objected to 
what he considered the mistaken notion that formal logicians need 
neglect the material conditions of inquiry in their attempts to dis- 
cover logical structure. Against modern logicians Professor Mon- 
tague defended the syllogism in Darapti by introducing the idea 
of the universe of discourse. 

Pressure of time prevented adequate rebuttals. Professor Lodge 
made the disarming admission that he had indeed heard before the 
criticism that his was an ineffable philosophy, but that it was absurd 
to believe he was reduced to nothing but an ecstatic adoration of 
the absolute. Professor Smith claimed his critic misunderstood the 
point of his paper: logical principles must be absolute invariants, 
and the axioms of an adequate logic can not be conventions which 
we may choose at pleasure; nevertheless, it is as postulates that 
logical principles function, and we organize our experience so that 
it is in conformity with those principles. Dr. Hook accused his 
critics of basing their objections upon their antecendent ideas of 
what pragmatism is, not upon the contents of his paper. He charged 
both Professor Smart and Dr. Weiss with unintelligibility in refer- 
ring to propositions independently of every possible existential sub- 
ject-matter. He claimed Professor Cohen misunderstood the posi- 
tion he took in his analysis of validity; and disclaimed that the 
characterization of an argument as good, i.e., suecessful in leading 
to true conclusions from true premises, had any ethical connotations 
for the realistic pragmatism of Peirce and Dewey. 

To many of those who attended the meeting, the journey was a 
lesson in geography. Virginia in December meant for some of us 
warm sunshine, blue skies, and green grass. It was a surprise to 
be welcomed by a driving snowstorm, and the prospects of a sum- 
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mer interlude to a northern winter soon went a-glimmering. There 
was adequate recompense, however, in the appearance of the ever 
beautiful campus in its dress of white, and in the pleasant and in- 
forming visit to Monticello as guests of the University, before the 
afternoon sessions. The first paper in the division on the philoso- 
phy of science was by Professor Van de Walle, on a fundamental 
cifference between natural and social sciences. In the complete 
formulation of any true proposition in social science the content of 
some belief is included as an essential part, while in the natural sci- 
ences such reference to beliefs is not involved. This inclusion of 
belief conditions in social science propositions indicates the locus 
where the social situation is alterable. At the request of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Professor Montague presented the paper .on causal- 
ity he had read before the Oxford Congress. He argued that 
causality, as a quality of enforcement, is a directly experienced 
datum; and that the existence of causal connection can further- 
more be demonstrated indirectly, as the alternative to the infinite 
improbability of the theory that events in our world are not causally 
determined. Professor Montague based his argument for causal 
connection on a theory of probability which regards the probability 
fraction as a combination of disjunctive knowledge of what the 
‘*nossibilities’’ are, with ignorance as to which of them will be 
actualized. Unfortunately, he did not make explicit the Achilles 
heel of this theory, namely, the tacit assumptions with respect to 
the ‘‘equal probabilities’’ of the disjoined ‘‘possibilities’’ and the 
implied use of the principle of indifference. In reply to a question 
from Professor Smith, Professor Montague held that the arguments 
for mechanical laws of nature are in the same logical boat with the 
arguments for statistical laws. Professor Holmes attempted to 
dampen Professor Montague’s dogmatic faith in causal laws by 
pointing out that science operates with abstractions; no two events 
in nature have identical characters, and the ‘‘laws of nature’’ are 
not completely embodied in any occurrence. Professor Montague 
agreed with these remarks, but declared that the existence of simi- 
larities or partial identities between events was sufficient for the 
possibility of formulating scientific laws. Finally, Professor Cohen 
wished to know whether, if a clairvoyant guessed correctly four times 
out of five, Professor Montague would impute a causal connection 
in these occurrences, while if she guessed correctly only once out 
of fifty times he would say no causal laws operate. Professor Mon- 
tague thought that in the latter case also causal laws would be opera- 
tive, but that they would determine the guesser with respect to other 
conditions than those which constitute a correct ‘‘guess.’’ Professor 
Hughes then made an important but much too concentrated analysis 
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of the types of laws within a changing world. He distinguished two 
kinds of models of change: (1) deterministic models, which are 
adequate whenever consequents inevitably follow upon antecendents, 
and (2) sufficiency models, which require that one state of affairs 
will not occur in the absence of certain prerequisites, but is not 
necessitated to occur in their presence. Each kind may be further 
subdivided into three types. Deterministic models may be (a) Re- 
actions (typical in psychology, physiology, and chemistry), in which 
the resultant organization occurs as the release of the structure con- 
tained in the precedent organization, or (b) Mechanical models of 
motions, in which some element moves without altering the structure 
or homogeneity of the field, or (c) Reductions, in which the result 
is a mere simplification of the initial stage, e.g., increase of entropy. 
Sufficiency models may be (a) Developmental, in which a series of 
changes occur, each made possible but not inevitable through its 
antecedents, or (b) Constructional, which assume a general form 
of activity, e.g., insight adaptation, sufficient in the presence of 
certain conditions to bring about a synthesis of present factors, or 
(c) Reproductional, involving changes in which a certain structure, 
evident in the beginning, lies latent and then reappears in a new 
construction. The paper was too condensed and the hour too late for 
comments except for Professor Cohen’s remark that the task Pro- 
fessor Hughes has set for himself is not dissimilar to attempts in the 
same direction by Peirce. 

The second division, devoted to problems inherited from Greece, 
began very auspiciously with Professor Woodbridge’s characteris- 
tically illuminating essay on Aristotle’s definition of the soul. Soul 
and life for Aristotle are coextensive, and organic bodies are dis- 
tinguished by the kind of life or soul they exhibit. Aristotle did not 
invoke the soul as a hypothetical entity in order to prove something 
therewith : it is not something added to the body like the quicksilver 
Daedalus poured into his figures to make them act; and we must 
therefore take the recognizable difference between vision and the 


| eye as the type of difference which distinguishes the soul from the 


body. If modern psychology has east off the soul, it is not the soul 
but its definition that has been lost: the soul as Aristotle identified 
it, Professor Woodbridge showed, is something impossible to lose. 
Moreover, the soul so defined is cognate with nature, not an alien 
in it, so that thought and its triumphs can not be separated from 
and set over against the rest of nature. It is vain, therefore, to 
seek to discover the human soul through the study of animal life. 
That which is distinctive of the human soul must be sought in the 
characteristic activity of man—in science, art, and philosophy; and 
the deathless quality of the detachment of the soul from the body 
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must be identified as a kind of life, not as an occurrence after death. 
Mr. Kretschmann next sought to define individuality not in terms 
of the differences between things in essence, property, accidental 
attributes or composition, but in terms of the concrete experiences 
which provide clues for distinguishing things on the same level of 
analysis. Men feel themselves to be different from one another be- 
cause they feel their experiences to be distinct. Professor McClure 
then advanced the interesting tentative thesis that the peculiar in- 
tellectual character of classical Greek culture may be explained in 
terms of the race intermixture of the northern Greeks, endowed 
with excessive nervous vitality, with the Minoans of the pre-Hel- 
lenic period, who are known to have been mild and artistic. He 
supported this theory by pointing to the fact that the greatest intel- 
lectual achievements were restricted to those areas where race mix- 
ture is most evident. Professor McClure also suggested that many 
of the characteristic Platonic doctrines and characters (e.g., Plato’s 
impatience with pure art, the mixture of ‘‘brave’’ and ‘‘gentle’’ 
natures in the guardians, the ethical doctrines of Callicles) could be 
explained on his hypothesis. 

The annual Association dinner took place at the ideally located 
Farmington Club. Subsequently, the members and their guests ad- 
journed to the high-vaulted lounging room where, in the absence 
of Professor Singer, Professor Montague read the presidential ad- 
dress with frequent punctuations from the popping of the log fire. 
In a poetical strain, with curiously involved analogies and slow- 
moving argument, Professor Singer attempted to indicate the basis 
for a possible science of religion. The heaven of the religious, like 
the goal of Sisyphus or Tantalus, has been always something unat- 
tainable although the intelligible ground of endeavor. And the 
scientific ideals of certainty, accuracy, and comprehensiveness are 
our modern equivalents of such ceaseless quests. But upon this 
modern quest all may unite, and indeed Professor Singer attempted 
to show that fidelity to the integrity of the scientific ideal is the 
formal presupposition of every loyalty and every rational activity. 
Thus the inquiry into a possible science of religion became in his 
hands a glowing exposition of the religion of science. 

The general session of the second day was devoted to the discus- 
sion of three recent books on esthetics by Professors Ducasse, Park- 
hurst, and Prall. By a coincidence two of the papers gave almost 
exclusive attention to Professor Ducasse, so that he received the 
lion’s share of criticism. Professor Parker raised four questions 
to which he found unsatisfactory replies in the books of Ducasse 
and Prall: (1) Is art essentially communication, (2) Does art aim 
at beauty, (3) Does art express volitions, and (4) Is there a differ- 
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ence between the esthetic and the artistic. Professor Parker at- 
tempted to show in detail that Ducasse’s negative answers to the 
first three questions grew out of his failure to recognize the follow- 
ing: the artist is not essentially the amateur, and that form of 
expression which is art and which is built upon a background of 
socialized technique can not have merely a personal significance; 
the feelings or emotions with which the artist begins his work (and 
which may be horror or disgust) are not those which he shares upon 
completing his creation ; certain structural elements, such as harmony 
and rhythm, are present in all works of art, so that art aims at 
balance or beauty, not at the ugly; and finally, impulse and wish 
are the primary springs of action in all human life, while emotions 
are subsequent to them, so that objects of art embody our wishes 
rather than our emotions. He went on to claim that Prall’s affirma- 
tive reply to the fourth question is a consequence of his accepting 
the fundamental formalist tenet that there is a radical distinction 
between form and content, the equivalent of Prall’s distinction be- 
tween esthetic surface and depth. Professor Parker urged in op- 
position that this difference is not so radical nor so final, and that 
only in so far as esthetic surface is symbolic of wishes, ete., does it 
have esthetic value. Mrs. Gilbert raised the question whether dif- 
ferences in esthetic taste presuppose a common standard of value, 
and found little difficulty in exhibiting in each of the three books 
contradictory tendencies. While their authors profess to deny the 
existence of absolute criteria with which to compare works of art, 
none are altogether successful in avoiding such standards. Thus 
Miss Parkhurst’s atomism of values is balanced by her suggestion 
of a pyramid of appreciation on the basis of which an ideal hierarchy 
of arts may be erected. While on the one hand Mr. Prall denies that 
beauties may be compared, on the other hand he justifies their being 
rated by a person of catholic tastes and technical knowledge. Mr. 
Ducasse was characterized as the busiest and merriest of esthetic 
logicians: beauty for him is incommensurable and is always a func- 
tion of the observer, although his esthetic analogies and analyses 
invite the imputation of objective criteria. Professor Gilbert con- 
cluded with the thesis that although we may as a matter of fact 
begin with perceptions of individual pleasures, no pleasures can 
stand alone: we are led on to entertain the existence of an over- 
personal force, of an objective world, in the momentary personal 
criteria which even sceptics admit. As his share of the discussion, 
Professor Munro contributed a highly amusing philosophical ex- 
travaganza. In the form of the ancient fable of Perseus adventur- 
ing forth to slay Medussa (Beauty with a capital), he took to task 
the failings of the books under survey. While the pointed humor 
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of the fable can not be reproduced here, its attack was upon esthe- 
ticians who ignore or dismiss concrete esthetic material for the sake 
of dead issues, disputations over definitions, or generalizations in- 
capable of verification. Professor Ducasse as the stone blocking 
the progress of Perseus received the severest blows, while Miss Park- 
hurst as the servitor at beauty’s altar, saved from ecstatic frenzy 
by a portrait of John Dewey, escaped with least injury. Dr. Buer- 
meyer made some of the most telling points of the session in his 
Auseinandersetzung with Professor Ducasse. He traced the latter’s 
sharp separation of the esthetically valuable from the beautiful to 
the nihilistic hedonism which Ducasse shared with Santayana, and 
urged that a judgment or preference that can be defended by no 
argument has little logical value. The conception of art as an ex- 
pression of emotions which have no reference to anything beyond 
themselves, was severely criticized on the ground that while an 
emotion may often seem to be caused by nothing or mean anything, 
it does not remain without reference upon inquiry. Moreover, what 
we seek and believe so colors our emotional life, that it is impossible 
to sustain an emotion in isolation from the rest of a man’s life. If 
art is nothing but expression, and since the question whether the 
work of art does actually express what its creator intended, can be 
answered, presumably, only by the artist himself, Ducasse’s position 
reduces to a complete critical nihilism. But is it not legitimate to 
evaluate the artist’s purpose, or to estimate the significance of the 
imagination out of which the work grew? And ean the artist him- 
self tell us what he wished to express, since it is only rarely that 
we know what it is we do mean or feel on any particular occasion? 
Thus Dr. Buermeyer entered the wedge for the position that the 
study of the occasion and relevance of artistic expression are in- 
tegral parts of the critic’s work, and that the sharp break between 
art and beauty to which Ducasse commits himself can be healed. 
Both Miss Parkhurst and Mr. Ducasse were in the audience and 
replied to their critics. Miss Parkhurst acknowledged the truth of 
Professor Gilbert’s criticism, but urged in her own defense that the 
conflict between the attempt to maintain a theoretical scepticism and 
the inescapable dogmatism of our emotions and actions, was a re- 
current event in all conscious life. She declared that although she 
could give no adequate theoretical defense for her judgment, yet 
she would be willing to stake her life for the proposition that Greek 
sculpture of the Sixth Century is superior to that of the Fourth. 
Dr. Robinson found Miss Parkhurst’s predicament ‘‘intolerable,”’ 
and argued that scepticism must be abandoned. For he saw no 
@ priori reason against the existence of self-evident knowledge in 
esthetics as well as in morals, and believed that by sifting educated 
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opinion such self-evident knowledge could be found. Professor 
Cohen, in sharp retort, made a warm defense of Miss Parkhurst’s 
position: there is no contradiction in holding to an objective rela- 
tivism of values and at the same time insisting on the right to fight 
and die for one’s own cause. Indeed, he urged, it is the highest 
form of gallantry to recognize that one’s opponent may perhaps 
he right, and yet maintain the integrity of one’s own principles; to 
refuse that recognition leads to a smug dismissal of actual uncertain- 
ties. And he ridiculed the appeal to educated opinion in art and 
morals as a futile gesture, since education is too often no more than 
persistent indoctrination. Professor Ducasse in his reply thought the 
differences between himself and Professor Parker were not as great 
as they seemed. Both were in agreement upon the thesis that art 
is ‘‘expression for its own sake,’’ although art may have a com- 
municative function as well. Mr. Ducasse agreed that the final 
emotions of the artist may always be pleasurable ones, but urged 
that the feeling of pleasure arises from the pleasure of successful 
creation, and not necessarily from the pleasant nature of what the 
art object expresses. He was unable to reply to the positive sug- 
gestions of Mrs. Gilbert and Mr. Buermeyer until he saw them in 
‘“‘black and white.’’ He believed, however, that the existence of 
a single instance of an emotion without an objective reference de- 
cided the issue between himself and Dr. Buermeyer in his own 
favor. Dr. Munro could be answered, he thought, only by another 
parable: a small boy, pockets bulging with questionnaires, symbolic 
of the scientific esthetician and equipped with the latest measuring 
appliances, is busy measuring whatever his eye alights upon, al- 
though he has no notion of a theory or problem; when we ask him 
what he is doing or criticize his lack of theory, he replies by handing 
us a questionnaire. 

The-first division of the afternoon session was devoted to ethics 
and the philosophy of religion. Professor Dotterer challenged the 
fashionable doctrine that the genuinely valuable must be permanent, 
and traced its prevalence to the desire to prove by its means the 
existence of God and immortality. The arguments usually produced 
in its support Professor Dotterer found inadequate, and he urged 
that the empirical evidence in favor of transitory values be taken 
seriously. Professor Swabey in her very well received paper ac- 
knowledged that while in its earlier career the democratic search for 
equality was largely political, it has now shifted to the economic 
sphere. But she found immanent difficulties and contradictions in 
the philosophy of communism, although she recognized the force 
of the communistic indictment of hereditary private property. Mrs. 
Swabey concluded with suggestions to abolish hereditary privilege 
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without at the same time making of the individual nothing but the 
tool of society. Professor Horne attempted an evaluation of the 
religious element in Dewey’s philosophy by discussing what he 
thought were the limitations of Dewey’s interpretation of institu- 
tional religions. Dr. Hook declared he failed to recognize Dewey’s 
philosophy in Professor Horne’s exposition, and characterized the 
position of Professor Horne as a will-to-believe, Jamesian philosophy 
incompatible with the pragmatism of the instrumentalists. That 
Professor Dewey is not half so well known as some of his admirers 
believe, unless indeed he is expected to perform a miracle of lon- 
gevity, became evident from a question put to Professor Horne 
whether he did not think that just as Comte when he grew older 
forsook positivism for the religion of humanity, so when Dewey will 
grow older he too will abandon his humanistic religion for a religion 
of mysticism. Finally, Dr. Marti classified contemporary theolo- 
gians into (1) humanists, who find in religion a shared quest for the 
good life, (2) apologist, who admit the passing of the old concepts 
of God and try to concoct modern ones, and (3) the revelationists, 
who find themselves addressed, as of old, by God. For the reve- 
lationist, canon and dogma are essential, and Dr. Marti contended 
that he alone stays on religious ground. He accompanied this thesis 
by an exposition of the theology of Karl Barth. 

The second division was devoted to problems of logic. Pro- 
fessor Cohen read a devastating attack on the usual distinction 
between induction and deduction, and showed that in so far as a 
rational process is involved in induction it must submit to the canons 
of valid inference. The popular view that induction is a special 
form of argument arises from the frequent suppression of the 
premises which validate the so-called inductive inference, and from 
confusing ‘‘reasoning’’ as a psychological or temporal process with 
the logical or evaluating function. The difference between induction 
and deduction lies in the different evidential value of the remises 
which support the respective arguments. Professor Cohen illus- 
trated his contention very effectively by the history of spectroscopy 
from Balmer to Bohr, and showed that as the material evidence 
becomes more comprehensive an ‘‘inductive’’ science is metamor- 
phosed into a ‘‘deductive’’ one. He concluded with a vigorous 
attack on the beliefs that induction is a method of discovery while 
deduction is that of exposition, that universal propositions are neces- 
sarily obtained by abstraction from particulars, and that enumera- 
tive universals are the only valid type of propositions in science. 
In reply to Dr. Weiss’s objection, that the paper did not discuss 
the process by which we pass from vague to definite knowledge, 
Professor Cohen declared he was not concerned with getting peda- 
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gogic rules, but with the logical problem of weighing evidence. To 
a question whether the real business of thought did not consist in 
obtaining the proper kind of disjunctive propositions as premises 
for an inquiry, Professor Cohen declared he was not interested in 
the psychology of thought, but rather with the logical character of 
Mill’s canons. Professor Buchanan in his paper on the logic of 
analogies, believed the great contribution of Plato to have been the 
discovery of certain logical matrices or scheme of analogies, which 
became the source for subsequent mathematical and physical systems 
and techniques. He showed how the doctrine of elements, of the 
syllogism, the doctrine of ratios, the theory of physical measure- 
ment, were illustrations of the same logical pattern. He suggested 
that analogical reasoning is the essential mode of modern thought 
as well, and illustrated this by the principle of duality in projective 
geometry. Professor Cohen remarked that Dr. Buchanan’s paper 
threw some light on the question why the Greeks never developed 
algebra. In modern algebra a quadratic equation has two roots, 
thus allowing for some indetermination in the answer ; but the Greeks 
eschewed the arbitrary and used therefore a technique in the form 
of analogies or proportionals which avoided it. Mr. Jackson, in an 
address bristling with technical refinements of phraseology, dis- 
cussed the distinction between connotative and non-connotative terms. 
He wished to state the minimum condition which would justify the 
study of the nature of what certain technical terms denote, without 
inquiring whether they denote anything in any sense actual. This 
condition is that ‘‘an unfulfilled hypothetical may be true,’’ which 
if conceded vindicates the definition of a symbol as a sign with a 
conventional signification. Hence the distinction between conno- 
tative and non-connotative terms appeals to the convention by which 
the terms are instituted. Both Professors Smith and Cohen charged 
the speaker with neglecting to notice that terms are terms only in 
propositions, and have significance only in virtue of the judgments 
into which they enter. In reply to a suggestion by Professor Swabey 
that proper names are names of existents and therefore have the 
minimum meaning that they imply existence, Mr. Jackson said we 
undoubtedly ask frequently whether Socrates does exist and that 
therefore the proper name does not imply existence. Dr. Weiss 
expressed the growing discontent with traditional epistemology in 
urging that the task of epistemology is not to explain knowledge 
iiberhaupt, and that all epistemologies must take for granted the 
unanalyzed common-sense world both as points of departure and as 
points at which verification of epistemological theories must be made. 
The perceiver and perceived can be studied in relation to each other, 
since according to Dr. Weiss there is an immediate recognition of 
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the difference between the imagined and the existent object; con- 
sequently, the different contributing factors to the known object 
can be dissociated. This indubitable feeling of duality distinguish- 
ing the perceiver from the perceived is the cornerstone for what Dr. 
Weiss, very strangely indeed, called the ‘‘beginning of epistemol- 
ogy.’’ Professor Cohen remarked that while he was in sympathy 
with the observation that we must start with the common-sense ob- 
ject, an explanation ought to be given why traditional epistemologies 
go off on a different task. This explanation he found in the fact 
that when we wish to be precise about the observed objects, we dis- 
cover the common-sense categories to be too vague, and we therefore 
turn to more analytical data for aid. 

This report of the Association meeting would be woefully incom- 
plete if it did not testify to the warm hospitality of the University 
of Virginia, of the Farmington Club, and especially of the members 
of the Colonnade Club. The services of Mrs. Buchanan and Mrs. 
Balz in making their guests feel at home and at ease can not remain 
off this record, however unofficially and unostentatiously those 
services were rendered. 


ERNEST NAGEL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





COMMUNITY AS THE KEY TO EVOLUTION 


PATRONIZING reference to idealism as ‘‘vestigial super- 
naturalism’’ which I came across in a recent review provoked 
reflections upon the present position of idealism particularly in 
relation to instrumentalism, which in its different varieties seems 
to dominate the American philosophic field. These reflections were 
tinged with personal reminiscence, since in earlier years I found the 
neo-Hegelian argument quite convincing, but later was shaken in my 
allegiance to idealism by the attacks made upon it by James, 
Dewey, and A. W. Moore, attacks which idealism was unable to 
repulse. But as a philosophy pragmatism appeared to my mind as 
equally defective in essential respects, and I was finally led to adopt 
a view which had points in common with both idealism and prag- 
matism while avoiding the principal shortcomings of each. I shall 
have to confess, however, that I have not had great success in per- 
suading others that the truth, philosophically-speaking, lies between 
these two theories or, as I should prefer to say, in a view which does 
justice to the truth of each because it is a more successful synthesis 
of discrepant and contradictory features in the world of our 
experience. . 
Why does idealism (I have in mind ‘‘modern’’ objective and ab- 
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solute idealism) fail to convince? Certainly not because it is ‘‘dis- 
guised theology’’ or sophisticated supernaturalism. In contrast 
with such offhand and cocksure pronouncements is Bergson’s pene- 
trating observation that radical finalism and radical mechanism 
amount to nearly the same thing, and James’ criticism of absolute 
idealism as leaving the ordinary man just as helpless in the face of 
natural law and cosmic process as the most thoroughgoing mate- 
rialism. Idealism is unconvincing, not because it ignores physical 
fact and natural law: the existence of the one and validity of the 
other are upheld at every point in all versions of objective idealism. 
But rather because it fails to take due account of an outstanding 
feature of the human reason, a feature of which we have most direct 
and conclusive experience. This is the power of original invention 
and free experiment possessed by human individuals and exercised 
in the reconstruction of their external environment. 

Pragmatism does ample justice to this feature. Intelligence it 
understands as an instrument of adjustment and adaptation devel- 
oped by living individuals in the course of their interaction with their 
natural environment. Called into play by situations of practical 
difficulty which arise in the experience of individuals it discharges 
its function by projecting in imagination plans or programmes of 
action which promise to liberate and harmonize those factors whose 
conflict had created the practical difficulty. Since the ends of in- 
telligence are always programmes of action, their truth can be as- 
certained only by practical experiment: when acted upon, do they 
introduce greater variety, freedom, and harmony into present ac- 
tivity? Neither facts nor values, therefore, are fixed, ready-made, 
absolute ; both are discovered by free experimentation on the part 
of human individuals. Facts are conditions which the individual 
finds he must reckon with and respond to if he wishes to extend the 
scope and efficacy of his own action; values when cognized are the 
potencies of objects at once to liberate and to harmonize competing 
activities. 

Why is pragmatism also unconvincing? Principally because, 
despite its preoccupation with the conditions of man’s social evolu- 
tion, it disregards or neglects an essential factor in the intelligent 
control of human behavior—what may be called social acknowledg- 
ment or intelligent community. Essential to the outlook of intel- 
ligence as we human individuals have experience of it is acknowl- 
edgment of an identical intelligence with a similar outlook in other 
human beings. Recognition of a community of intelligence between 
himself and every other sane human being is inseparable from the 
exercise of reason by any human individual. From its beginnings, 
individual intelligence expresses itself in the socially devised media 
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of speech and gesture and custom, but the community of human 
intelligence is the one and indispensable condition of these modes of 
social interaction becoming forms of social intercommunication. 

Thus the community of intelligence enters as a determining factor 
into the adjustments which intelligent individuals make to their 
environment, physical and social. It has decisive influence upon 
their judgments of value. While all acts and agencies which liber- 
ate and harmonize the activities of individuals in their immediate 
social and physical setting no doubt possess value, still this value 
is often subjective and relative. Objective value, universal or ab- 
solute value, attaches only to those acts and agencies which con- 
tribute, however slightly and indirectly, to the integration and or- 
ganization of the activities of all individuals in the universal social 
community. When in the field of thought we pursue truth, what we 
seek is those correlations of fact which possess universal validity 
because capable of verification by all individuals who fulfill the rele- 
vant conditions; when in the practical field we seek goodness, what 
we desire to effect are those adjustments and adaptations of behavior 
which promote universal human well-being; when in the esthetic 
field we desire beauty, what we seek are those patterns of color and 
sound and movement which, because of their universal significance, 
can be generally communicated and are capable of being appreciated 
and enjoyed by all. The community of intelligence is both more 
comprehensive and more enduring than the experience of any indi- 
vidual. Hence the values involved in its promotion by succeeding 
generations can be realized not only by original contribution, but 
also by participation. When the individual gains the habits of skill 
required for the intelligent employment of speech-forms, mechanical 
appliances, industrial methods, social customs, and political pro- 
cedures he can, if he will avail himself of his opportunity, realize 
by participation the universal values of common insight and mutual 
understanding, of codperative endeavor and imaginative sympathy, 
to which these products of social culture are instrumental. Inven- 
tion and participation are different, truly; it is strange and unfor- 
tunate, however, that they should be regarded as alternative and 
exclusive methods. Such an antithesis is certainly a false one; each 
of the two is necessary to the other and both are indispensable 
factors in social progress. 

It is evident that intelligence possesses two distinct and opposing 
aspects, one of which is stressed by idealism and the other by prag- 
matism. The two are (social) inclusiveness and universality, and 
(individual) originality and invention. Now when we take into 
consideration the fact that matter also possesses a dual character, 
we are in a fair way to understand how mind and matter, teleology 
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and mechanism, codperate functionally in universal evolution. On 
the one hand, matter is the principle of externality and independence 
assigning to every physical event its determinate and exclusive 
position in the space-time world. But matter is equally and on the 
other hand the principle of uniform interaction guaranteeing the 
continuous repetition of cycles of causal determination. The dual 
nature of each of these factors, mental and material, makes possible 
complete reciprocity of function between them. Here I believe we 
have the pivotal fact which explains the relaticn of teleology and 
mechanism in universal evolution. Mind is the factor of inclusive 
unity and original creation; matter is the factor of external inde- 
pendence and uniform interaction. Through the creative activities 
of countless associated individuals the possibilities resident in exist- 
ing objects of contributing to one comprehensive and articulate life 
are envisaged and expressed. Through the uniformity of physical 
law these original creations and achievements are conserved and made 
universally appropriable. 

Thus we conceive of evolution—in terms of growing community. 
Each individual member receives by physical transmission the data 
relevant to its own position in the space-time order and to the nature 
of the world of which it is a part. The data thus received, it inter- 
prets (according to its degree of intelligence) in terms of permanent 
and universal meaning, but from a point of view unique and original. 
This novelty of interpretative outlook and response brings to light 
new and valuable possibilities of contribution on the part of existing 
objects to the organization and enrichment of the Whole. These 
possibilities the individual explores and actualizes through modes 
of interaction initiated in the physical system by which they are 
transmitted to others and help to determine the nature of the world 
as it presents itself to them. In truth, then, community is the prin- 
ciple explanatory of evolution. Not unity, not even the unity of 
the ‘‘concrete universal’’; for this is a logical unity, of a number, an 
indefinite variety of particular items all embraced and organized 
within the scope and meaning of a general concept. But the unity 
of the world is the unity of a society of interacting individuals which 
possess in varying degrees the power of original contribution to the 
universal life in which all participate. 

1 My philosophy of evolution is similar in the main to that of Whitehead 
as completely formulated in his Process and Reality. I am deeply indebted to 
the writings of Dr. Whitehead and have doubtless been influenced by them in 
the expression which I give to my view. But the view itself was reached quite 
independently as the result of a study of the implications of human association. 
As such it was anticipated in an article ‘‘The Basis of Human Association,’’ 
this JouRNAL, Vol. XVII (1920), pp. 421-430, and pretty fully stated in an 
article ‘‘The Metaphysical Implications of Human Association,’’ Phil. Rev., 
Vol. XXXVIII (1929), pp. 54-68. 
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The conception of community gives us the best, in my judgment 
the only, solution of the ineradicable antinomies of mind vs. matter, 
teleology vs. mechanism, freedom vs. necessity. It does this by sug- 
gesting a coherent and tenable view of the world which makes place 
for these factors in their apparently irreconcilable opposition, as 
means to the welfare and progress of the Whole. In order that the 
process of evolution shall result in the maximum of expansion and 
enrichment of the Whole, it is necessary that there should be the 
greatest possible scope for original invention. This can be gained 
only by multiplying to the extreme limit the centres of free creation. 
Thus a differentiation is required of the whole into an infinite variety 
of independent and self-centered units. But such independence of 
the parts is fraught with difficulty and danger. The difficulty is 
that the individual units can maintain a self-centered life only when 
cut off from the Whole. And the danger, of course, is that they 
should lose their organic connection with the Whole. 

The difficulty in the case is overcome by the fact that the activity 
of individuals takes place in a medium which, while it is external 
to the agent as well as to others, is also and to a like extent a field 
of action common to all. The consequence is that the individual for- 
' mulates his own point of view with the subjective outlook and prefer- 
ences which it involves, in constant interaction with the world, 
thereby appropriating through language and literature, mechanical 
appliances, political institutions, and other products of social cul- 
ture, the achievements of his fellows. (The situation is described 
as it discloses itself at the human level, but the same factors are 
present, less explicitly defined, at lower stages of existence.) He in 
his turn can construct his plans and accomplish his purposes only 
through physical agencies (such as speech, manual dexterity, emo- 
tional-esthetic expression, along with the processes of change with 
which they are linked in the external world) which communicate his 
insights and inventions to others and thus make them a common 
possession. So far as the danger above mentioned is concerned, we 
recognize on the one side that this differentiation of the Whole is 
the source of that antagonism and conflict which has produced all 
the evils which have accompanied evolution and darkened the pages 
of human history. But we see, on the other side, that this differen- 
tiation, accompanied by intercommunication through physical agen- 
cies, alone makes it possible for individuals to contribute their utmost 
to the enrichment of the Whole while at the same time enjoying and 
appreciating the achievements of their fellow-contributors. 

H. W. Wrieut. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 
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Voltaire and the English Deists. Norman L. Torrey. With chro- 
nology, bibliography, and index. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1930. x + 224 pp. 

In preparing this study of Voltaire and the English deists, Pro- 
fessor Torrey spent a summer in Russia examining Voltaire’s private 
library, which is now a part of the Public Library in Leningrad. 
Professor Torrey has noted which books of the English deists were 
read most thoroughly by the French philosophe, has studied the notes 
and the comments written on the margins of the leaves, and has eare- 
fully traced the re-appearance of these English ideas, by quotation 
or by paraphrase, in the works of Voltaire himself. As a result of 
this research and a scholarly acquaintance with the rest of the per- 
tinent material, Professor Torrey has produced a work on the English 
influence on Voltaire in comparison with which the previous efforts 
of such men as A. 8S. Hurn and KE. Sonet must seem amateurish and 
inadequate. 

It seems that the influence of individual English deists upon 
Voltaire can be traced with some degree of accuracy. Apparently 
from Tindal he got his moral argument against the Bible, and some 
of his emphasis on natural religion and on the light of reason. 
From the radical Peter Annet he took ideas for an attack on St. 
Paul; and Professor Torrey suggests that Annet’s David, the His- 
tory of the Man after God’s Own Heart supplied valuable sugges- 
tions for Voltaire’s drama of Saul. Conyers Middleton was read 
earefully by Voltaire, and was the source of a variety of his ideas— 
on the miracles, on the martyrs, on the Church, on the lack of origin- 
ality of Jewish customs, and on the general weakness of the authority 
of the Scriptures. And it is interesting to note the influence of 
Anthony Collins on the metaphysical ideas of Voltaire—in shaping 
his ideas on the soul, on determinism, and on moral responsibility, 
If it is true, as Professor Torrey contends, that the writings of Col- 
lins are responsible for converting Voltaire from a belief in the free- 
dom of the will to a belief in determinism, then an interesting point 
in historical study has been illuminated. 

Voltaire’s favorite among the deists was Woolston. Voltaire 
loved his method of ridicule, his violent anti-clericalism, and his 
charming habit of writing prefaces to Bishops at the beginnings of 
his impious works. Indeed, there are direct borrowings from Wool- 
ston in nearly every work that Voltaire wrote against Christianity. 
It was the attack on the miracles which Woolston had done to per- 
fection. As evidence of his pleasure in this material, Voltaire used 
the miracle of the Gadarene swine twenty-six times, the miracle of 
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the fig-tree twenty-four times, and the miracle of Cana over twenty 
times. This was one Englishman who was so delightfully naughty 
that Voltaire loved to quote him in the original. After giving Wool- 
ston’s account of how Jesus ‘‘made punch’’ at the marriage of Cana, 
so that everybody ‘‘got drunk,’’ Voltaire shakes his head in a mock- 
ery of pious deprecation: ‘‘These are the very words of Thomas 
Woolston. Every Christian soul is seized with indignation at them. 
. . . It is with regret, with trembling, that I relate these passages.’’ 
However, there were some passages in Woolston that not even Vol- 
taire dared to relate. 

Not the least valuable part of Professor Torrey’s analysis is his 
demonstration of Voltaire’s ignorance of the works of many of the 
important English deists. Voltaire did not know Herbert of Cher- 
bury, nor Blount, and he invariably misquoted John Toland. In- 
deed, there is no evidence that he ever read Toland’s Christianity 
Not Mysterious. Chubb, also, was a decidedly minor influence. But 
most interesting of all is the discovery of the negligible influence 
of Bolingbroke upon Voltaire. This is a happy legend that Pro- 
fessor Torrey has exploded on a previous occasion. To be sure, 
Voltaire read Bolingbroke very thoroughly, but, in his own phrase, 
he found little fruit in the midst of an abundance of leaves. Upon 
a careful study of the Examen Important attributed to Bolingbroke 
by Voltaire, but written by the latter, we find the ideas of Woolston, 
Middleton, Annet, and Tindal, but not the ideas of Bolingbroke. 

Voltaire’s use of Bolingbroke’s name was a matter of clever strat- 
egy. This philosopher of the rising middle classes, whose tragedies 
and contes testify to his ardent dislike of the nobility, was not un- 
willing to use the nobility as a leverage against his other principal 
enemy, the Church. As Professor Torrey shrewdly observes, what 
Voltaire wanted from Bolingbroke was, not his ideas, but his title 
of Milord. If an attack on religion came from a source that was 
respectable and socially above reproach, then so much the better! 
It was the same motive that led Voltaire to attribute the ideas of 
Peter Annet to a M. Hut, or Huet—a mythical person, whom Vol- 
taire later elevated to the rank of Member of Parliament. Cobblers 
and schoolmasters and middle-class divines might be good enough 
to be the standard-bearers of the deist movement in England, but 
in France Voltaire saw to it that these gentlemen had a little more 
social prestige. In fact, he was keenly aware that an idea, to be 
effective in French society, needed an air of good breeding more 
than it needed an air of truth. Accordingly, when he attacked the 
prophets, he did not follow Collins’ method of showing that their 
prophecies did not come true: these prophets were not good mon- 
dains ; they were not civilized men of the world; they lacked good 
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manners; they were savages, barbarians, Welches. It was enough 
to point out that Ezekiel ate his bread larded with dung. Let 
Madame la duchesse consider what it would be to have such a fellow 
in to her dining room! It was not the lying predictions of the 
prophets that would ruin them. It was their bad table-manners! 

Indeed, as Professor Torrey continues his analysis, we begin to 
see more clearly how Voltaire merged the scholar into the literary 
artist and the clever propagandist. To be sure, he studied his sources 
carefully. This we know by the markers in his books, and by the 
stickers—bits of paper pasted over interesting passages to be re- 
ferred to later. Professor Torrey has also indicated how Voltaire 
made careful use of footnotes, how he amplified his material by re- 
searches in the learned works of Van Dale, Grabe, Fabricius, and 
Fleury. But when these ideas flowed off the pen-point of the French 
writer, they assumed literary form: a coarse jibe or a ponderous 
jest was caught up in a deft bon mot; a pedantic debate among 
scholars became a pleasing drawing-room anecdote. This is well 
illustrated in Voltaire’s handling of the attack on the Immanuel 
prophecy. Collins proved his point by quoting the authorities, giv- 
ing a long list of them, beginning with Grotius and Huetius, and 
winding up with Whiston. Voltaire threw the whole odium of the 
attack upon the Jews, thus trifling satirically with a popular racial 
prejudice. That stubborn and stiff-necked race! ... They simply 
will not admit that the prophecies of the Old Testament prefigure 
the coming of Christ. ‘‘We have refuted their explanation a thou- 
sand times in our modern languages,’’ says Voltaire very sadly: ‘‘we 
have used violence, the gibbet, the rack, and the stake; but they 
won’t give up yet!’’ Now what is good, pious, Christian scholarship 
to do in the face of such unregenerate pig-headedness ? 

Voltaire took all this material from England and built it up into 
a splendid legend for the deist faith. Only, these bright minds from 
the island across the channel fought their great fight for Truth, not 
so much by Faith, as by Nature, by Reason, by Humanity—and by 
dint of being elegant English milords and statesmanlike Members 
of Parliament. It is no wonder that, surrounded by such a ‘‘cloud 
of witnesses,’’ Voltaire was not able always to distinguish clearly 
among them, that he sometimes attributed the ideas of one to an- 
other, and even occasionally shifted a whole flock of ideas to the 
credit of some valiant writer who might not have a very good intel- 
lect but was blessed with a lofty title. The most flagrant instance 
of this indiscriminate use of sources is when he refers certain ideas 
to Lord Bolingbroke, and means, not the original Bolingbroke him- 
self, but the fictitious Bolingbroke of the Examen Important, who 
was a creature of Voltaire’s own constructive intellect, a compound 
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of the most effective elements in several other deists and several 
learned scholars. To Voltaire, all these English deists might have 
the savage humor and fierce spirit of a Woolston, the elegant breed- 
ing and lordly manner of a Bolingbroke; they were all incrédules; 
they were all Voltaire! 

Professor Torrey’s study of Voltaire’s relationship with the Eng- 
lish deists is a thorough and scholarly performance. It takes first 
rank among those books that have attempted an analysis of this 
subject. And it may be classed as one of the few out of the thousand 
odd pamphlets, essays, and volumes on Voltaire which throws a 
genuine light on his life and work. 


Rosert EB. Fircu. 
NEw York City. 


Yoga Philosophy in Relation to Other Systems of Indian Thought. 
S. N. Daseupta. Caleutta: University of Caleutta. 1930. x+ 
380 pp. 


Dr. Dasgupta, Professor of Philosophy in Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and at one time Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
is known in this country partly through his visit and his lectures 
here in 1926, partly from his books, particularly his semi-popular 
Hindu Mysticism and his learned History of Indian Philosophy. 
The volume under review, though published in 1930, was the first 
of Professor Dasgupta’s books to be written, having been prepared 
eleven years ago as his doctor’s thesis for the University of Cal- 
cutta. Chapter VII of his History of Indian Philosophy is in part 
based upon this book, hence the general thesis which his new book 
supports was announced by him in 1922. This thesis in itself is 
not very striking, and will not arouse much opposition among 
Sanskrit scholars; yet it is well worth stating. It is, namely, the 
rejection of a fairly common notion that Yoga is in itself only a 
form of psychical discipline and a belief in a personal god tacked 
on to the preéxisting Sankhya philosophy. Dasgupta’s view is 
that Yoga is properly called a philosophy, and that the truly phil- 
osophical teachings embodied in it are not simply borrowed, but 
were an intrinsic part of Yoga development. ‘‘My supposition is,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘that we have lost the original Sankhya texts, whereas 
the systems that pass now by the name of Sankhya and Yoga rep- 
resent two schools of philosophy which evolved through the modifi- 
cations of the original Sankhya School.’’ Thus it would be better 
not to speak of Sankhya and Yoga, but of the Kapila Sankhya 
and the Patanjali or Yoga Sankhya. ‘‘Yoga did not borrow its 
materials from Kapila Sankhya, but being itself a modification from 
the original stock, has as much right to pass by the name of Sank- 
hya as the Kapila Sankhya.’’ 
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This problem of the relation of the Yoga to the Sankhya will 
perhaps be of interest only to technical students. To the reader 
whose interest is chiefly philosophical the value of Dasgupta’s book 
will be its clear and sympathetic exposition of the Yoga-Sankhya 
philosophy : its first beginnings in the Upanishads, its development 
in the centuries just before and just after the Christian era, its 
treatment of physical nature and its interpretation of the various 
sensa as physical rather than psychical, its doctrine of the self, the 
Sankhya atheism and Yoga theism, Yoga psychology, ethics, and 
methods of concentration. The deep Sanskrit scholarship and the 
wide reading in Western philosophy with which Professor Das- 
gupta is equipped is a constant source of astonishment to the 
reader, and the author’s ability to translate Eastern thoughts into 
Western terms makes this book one of great helpfulness to the 
Western philosopher. Only occasionally has Professor Dasgupta 
gone perhaps a bit too far in his attempt to assimilate Indian ideas 
to European categories. Though it is not true that ‘‘never the 
twain shall meet,’’ it still is a fact that ‘‘ East is East, and West is 
West,’’ and not a few popularizers of Eastern thought slur over 
very fundamental contrasts in point of view, method of thought, 
and fundamental concepts. Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philoso- 
phy was peculiarly free from this natural but misleading tendency. 
Not quite so much can be said for the book now under review. Yet 
slips of this kind are rare, and the book may be commended both 
for its sound scholarship and clear exposition and for its real philo- 
sophical insight. 

JAMES BisseTT PRATT. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


The Book of Diogenes Laertius; Its Spirit and its Method. RicHarp 
Horr. New York: Columbia University Press. 1930. Pp. 242. 


The Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers has figured so 
prominently in the writing of histories of philosophy that it is a 
matter of prime importance to know what kind of man its author 
was, how he conceived of philosophy, what his purpose was in writing 
his book, and what the interests that determined the selection and 
arrangement of his material; for the answers we give to these ques- 
tions necessarily determine what sort of reliance we shall place upon 
his account of the philosophers. These are the questions whose ex- 
amination forms the core of the book before us, and Mr. Hope gives 
us an interesting picture of an industrious and erudite but exceed- 
ingly uncritical ‘‘scholar,’’ convinced that philosophy was a vital 
enterprise and a moral influence, but with so little grasp of philo- 
sophical issues as to be satisfied with a classification of philosophers 
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into dogmatists and sceptics, and into those who left writings and 
those who did not. This picture of Diogenes Laertius is based in 
the main upon a laborious examination of the contents of his book, 
with especial attention to the number and variety of the sources 
cited and the manner in which they are used. Except for some per- 
functory and rather questionable generalizations about the philo- 
sophical interests and traditions of the Hellenistic period (pp. 211- 
216) this is a careful piece of work. 

On the question of Diogenes Laertius’ reliability Mr. Hope is 
inclined, I think, to be too severely sceptical. The chief charges 
brought against him may readily be admitted. He probably used 
compilations instead of consulting the philosophers at first hand. 
He was probably unable to distinguish between expert and inexpert 
testimony on matters scientific or philosophical. He was incapable 
of understanding the thought of most of the men he treats of. He 
approaches their doctrines with certain opinions of his own, and 
arranges them under rigid and artificial rubrics, instead of trying 
‘‘to discover the ideas that were basic in their thinking or to trace 
the development of such ideas in their reasonings.’’ All this Mr. 
Iiope has shown in convincing detail. But are we quite justified 
m saying that ‘‘the compilation of Diogenes Laertius cannot be re- 
garded with much seriousness’’? Or that ‘‘an authentic history 
of Greek philosophy cannot be written’’ (p. 208)? As to the first 
point, Diogenes Laertius can, of course, only be taken seriously if 
he is taken to be what he is, not a competent critical historian of 
ideas, but an earthen vessel containing possibly much treasure; and 
as critical history is still in the process of perfecting its instruments 
of investigation it is too early to say that the attempt to separate 
the treasure from the rest the vessel contains is doomed to failure. 
And on the second point, through a natural error of perspective due 
to preoccupation with his particular author, Mr. Hope seems to ex- 
aggerate the extent and misconceive the nature of the reliance that 
historians of philosophy have placed on Diogenes Laertius. He for- 
gets that we also have Xenophon, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Cicero, 
Seneca, Plutarch, Hippolytus, Galen, Stobaeus, and others, not to 
mention a respectable number of primary sources; so that if Diogenes 
Laertius’ book had been lost it is probable that our conception 
of Greek philosophy would in its main outlines be much what it 
is now. But these questionable conclusions upon the larger issues 
involved in no wise affect the value and interest of the positive part 
of Mr. Hope’s inquiry, and this is a book which throws a clear and 
welcome light into a very dark corner. 


GLENN R. Morrow. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Philosophy of Value. An Essay in Constructive Criticism. Lero 
RicHArD WarbD. New York: Maemillan. 1930. x-+ 263 pp. 


We have here the introduction of Saint Thomas Aquinas into the 
controversy concerning value, but of Saint Thomas, as it were, in 
modern dress. For the author gives evidence of his belief that the 
Scholastic view, in order to be convincing today, must share the 
present-day empirical approach, by his anxiety to show that his 
treatment of value is entirely in accord with the present common- 
sense view and by his insistence on starting from what he considers 
an analysis of the actual life situation in which valuing occurs. 

Almost the first half of the book, however, is taken up with 
showing that other contemporary writers have all been unsuccessful 
in defining value adequately. They have confused ‘‘value’’ with 
‘‘values,’’ have produced only a circular definition, or have shown 
lack of consistency in their uses of their own terms. It is not hard 
to show, by isolated quotations, that even so thorough a thinker as 
R. B. Perry varies from time to time in the meaning he gives to the 
term ‘‘value.’’ No sympathy is shown for ‘‘subjective’’ views, 
such as those of Santayana and Perry, that value is created by the 
attitude of the valuer, or for the theory such as Bouglé’s that value 
can be accounted for as a product of social consciousness. Nor can 
the author agree with the doctrine which he finds common to many 
contemporaries, that God is in any sense the result of our human | 
valuing or is ever ‘‘improved’’ or ‘‘enriched’’ by our human ideals. 

The author’s own position is presented at length throughout the 
remainder of the book. It is briefly this, that value occurs wherever 
there is action (‘‘action’’ to be taken in the broadest possible sense) 
and that value is always in the object at which the action aims, never 
in the agent acting or in the relationship between agent and object. 
All action is always towards an object, and taking from Aristotle and 
Aquinas the doctrine of the ‘‘unmoved mover,’’ the author main- 
tains that the source or cause of movement is always some quality 
of this aimed-at object. The object, being the source of the move- 
ment towards it, is the cause both of the attitude of valuing brought 
about in the agent and of the new relation between agent and object: 
it is thus prior to both of them in reality and importance, and is the 
logical seat of all value. Value, then, may be defined as ‘‘the ca- 
pacity of an existent to be the end of action’’ (p. 180). But since 
the object is quite literally an wnmoved mover, since it is entirely 
unaffected by the new relationship of being valued, the author is 
led to say that the object has not acquired value, but has had it all 
along, even before any agent was acting towards it. When an 
existent is not actually an object of any action, its value is static or 
non-functioning ; but it is not merely potential, or in any sense un- 
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real. As long as any existent has the capacity to become the end of 
action it has actual value; and since all existents have this capacity, 
all existents always have value.' 

So far we have been told where value is located, not what value 
itself is. Now the author, again following Aquinas, believes that 
all action is for the welfare of the agent performing it and conse- 
quently may be said to return to the agent, or to have the agent as 
its ultimate goal. It is further evident to the author that ‘‘all 
action is an expression’”’ (p. 125), and that that of which the whole 
universe is the expression we call God. The universe is thus God in 
action. Moreover, the action of all finite things is towards some 
object outside of themselves and is drawn out, as we have seen, by 
that object as unmoved mover ; but since God is complete in Himself 
and ean lack nothing, His action must be towards Himself as well 
as for the sake of Himself. His action forms the perfect circle. 
He is His own Unmoved Mover. In Him all distinction between 
valuer and valued object breaks down, and He is, therefore, not only 
‘*the object of absolute functional value’’ (p. 206), but ‘‘ He is value, 
properly and underivatively’’ (p. 215).2 The thesis of the book 
may therefore be summarized: God is value, and all things in so far 
as they have any being at all, have value. 

This doctrine (like all others) rests upon certain assumptions. 
Among those which the reviewer feels are basic to this theory are 
the following: the belief that matter (‘‘things’’) is incapable of 
motion of its own accord and depends for its source of motion on 
something external to itself; the doctrine of Final Causes, or ends 
as originators of action, with the resulting ultimate identification 
of being with goodness; the belief that each thing works always for 
its own general welfare; the Paleyan assumption that all things 
work together for good, and are obviously directed by some Intelli- 
gence; and a thoroughly realistic epistemology. 

Of course, it is never fair to judge a writer in the light of prob- 
lems he never attempts to solve, and the present author states quite 
definitely that he is concerned, not with values, or with standards of 
value, but with the nature of value itself. Nevertheless, when he 
states, as he does many times,°* that all things always have value, it is 
difficult not to feel keenly what seems to be the lack of any basis for 
comparison of values, or for criticism. That we humans make mis- 
takes in our valuing the author admits more than once, holding that in 
these cases we ascribed to the object a quality that it did not possess; 
it was not a real quality the object had that was the cause of our 
movement, but a quality we thought it had.* This, of course, sug- 

1See pp. 139, 151, 153-154, 156, 157, 162, 180. 

2 Italics are mine. 

3 See above, note 1. 

4See pp. 142, 148-9, 184-5. 
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gests an interesting possibility: why might it not always be an idea 
in our minds and not a quality of the object that moves us? Why 
might not value lie in our attitude when we value rightly as when we 
value wrongly? But the author will have none of this. When we 
are wrong, the imaginary value is in us; when we are right the value 
is in the object.) Yet how we are to know when we are right, on 
what bases we may judge our own valuings—these are problems 
upon which the writer does not touch, and for the solution of which 
his theory, as he presents it in this book, seem to provide no adequate 
basis. Perhaps it is only because of the reviewer’s own personal 
bias that this limitation is felt to be a distinct disadvantage. 

It is, furthermore, to be regretted that a discursive repetitious 
style and lack of logical connection between points made in succes- 
sion detract from what might otherwise be an interesting exposition 
of the Scholastic teaching on so contemporary and controversial a 
subject as value. Orie PELL. 

HOLuINs COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Arthur Stein of the University of Berne has become director 
of the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, which was founded in 
1887 by his father, Ludwig Stein, and Hermann Diels, Wilhelm 
Dilthey, Benno Erdmann, and Eduard Zeller. 

The new director plans to make the publication international in 
character and has appointed representatives in the various countries 
who will send in reports of books and articles in the field of the his- 
tory of philosophy. Mr. Gustav Miiller, of the University of Okla- 
homa, is the American representative. 

The following have become co-directors of the Archiv: Ernst 
Cassirer (Hamburg), Hermann Glockner (Heidelberg), Ernst Hoff- 
mann (Heidelberg), Aléxandre Koyré (Paris), Efraim Liljequist 
(Lund), Heinrich Rickert (Heidelberg), Eduard Spranger (Ber- 
lin), Adolf Dyroff (Bonn), G. Dawes Hicks (Cambridge), Karl 
Joél (Bale), Wincently Lutoslwski (Wilno), Robert Reininger 
(Vienna), Carlo Sganzini (Berne), Dmitry Tschizewskij (Freiburg). 

There will be three volumes of 110 pages each, published each 
year, and the annual subscription is 16 Marks, to be sent to the pub- 
lisher, Carl Heymann, Mauerstrasse 44, Berlin W. 8, Germany. 





